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Law reports are dreary reading for most of us,
but it is well worth while to get from the library the
twentieth volume of the State Trials, and read the
report of Somersett's case in detail, including the
elaborate argument of Hargrave, and ending, after
three sittings, with the momentous declaration that
as soon as any slave sets his foot upon English terri-
tory he becomes free. Somersett was a negro
confined in irons on board a ship in the Thames, and
the captain of the ship was required, by writ of
habeas corpus^ to state what right he had thus to
detain him. His answer was that Somersett was
a slave purchased by his master (one Steuart) in
Virginia and brought to England> where he had run
away but had been recaptxired and was now shipped
for export to Jamaica. If, therefore, a slave when
he reached English soil remained a slave, the answer
was complete; if, on the other hand, by setting
foot on the soil of England he became free, it was
no answer at all. No one can read the elaborate
report of this case without seeing how deeply con-
cerned Lord Mansfield was at having to decide such
an issue. The question had already risen in Scot-
land, but in that case the slave had died while the
trial was going on. The Chief Justice saw clearly
enough that if Somersett won his case, the imme-
diate result would be to set free thousands of other
slaves who were then with their masters in England.
Many of them had been brought here in the belief,
engendered by the law officers' opinion nearly fifty